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A nation-wide testing program, beginning in the 
ninth grade, to select bright youngsters who should be 
encouraged to prepare for college and to help all students 
learn more accurately about their special abilities and 
interests, was proposed by Henry Chauncey, president 
Fducational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J., at a con 
ference on the guidance and conservation of human 
sources, ‘Teachers College, Columbia University, July 31 

. The Manufacturing Chemists’ Association will 
undertake an education program designed to encourage 
more of America’s youth to follow a career in science 
The program for a five-year period will cost an estimated 
$1,000,000 and will include work at elementary, high 
school, and college levels . . . The Institute of Inter- 
national Education is the recipient of a $3,500,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation that will be used over a period 
of 10 years for the support and development of the insti 
tute’s work in international education 

Other Ford Foundation grants: $975,000 over a five 
year period to the Citizenship Clearing House of New 
York University to further the program of encouraging 
talented college students to become active in public affairs 
and politics; $125,000 over a period of five years to the 
University of Minnesota School of Business Administra 
tion to finance problem-solving studies of business, gov 
ernment, and economics by faculty members , . . The 
University of Alabama’s Study and Planning Program 
will sponsor an experiment with closed-circuit television 
that will permit the department of English to teach many 
sections of the first half of its sophomore course in 
English literature. Specialists will give lectures for 30 
minutes via EV followed by 20-minute discussion periods 

U. S. Air Foree officers ar becoming skilled 
executives and administrators for their branch of the 
service under a special program offered at the University 
of Pittsburgh (Pa.) The 12-month course, initiated in 
1949, developed out of the Air Forces’ need for men to 


fill top posts demanding business and executive skills 


A curriculum in home administration will be offered 
at the University of Bridgeport (Conn.) beginning with 
the fall semester, Designed to prepare young men and 
women for marriage and family living, the two-year pro 
gram includes a background in general education and 
leads to the degree of associate in arts , . . The “3-2” 
plan in engineering will be launched this month by 
Park College (Parkville, Mo.) and the Illinois Institute 
of Technology (Chicago). Under the plan, students will 
spend three years at Park College in liberal arts and pyre 
engineering courses and two years at Hlinois Institute 
receiving two degrees—A.B, or B.S, from Park and B.S 
in engineering from Illinois Institute—after successful 
The College of 
Engineering, University of Washington (Seattle), will 
begin a graduate study program this fall leading to an 


completion of five years’ study 


M.S. degree with a major in nuclear engineering 
A five-year co-operative program of study between 


Kent (Ohio) State University and the University of 
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Chureh-School Conflict in France 
By T. NOEL STERN 


Fondation des Etats-Unis 


Cite Universitaire, Paris 


ry. 
Sw ISSUE Of church schools is one of the main 


reasons for political instability in France and 
for shifting majorities in the National Assembly 
Although the present Socialist and Republican 
Front Cabinet has a war in Algeria, opponents 
of the religious schools within the governmental 
clerical issue 


coalition recently tried to give the 


first priority. Parliamentary debate was 


post 
poned by a narrow majowity with the he Ip of some 
of the deputies committed to repeal of govern 
mental allocations to religious institutions. A 
few of the Radical Socialists in the governmen 
tal coalition refused to give first priority to the 
question, although the Radicals have a long tra 
dition of anti-clericalism 

Lhe conflict centers on the Barangé Law of 
195] Catholic 


The law managed to win approval five years 


which awarded aid to the schools 
ago, since it authorized similar help to public 
lay schools which contain the bulk 


National 


ol the school 


population. “Today the Assembly is 


split down the middle on the issue. For the law 
MRP 
cConservallves, and the Opporcunisth 

Radicals, 


and Communists, backed by most of the 


are the Catholic Party at the center, the 


Pouyadists 


Opposed to the law are the Socialists, 


teaching 


personnel in the public schools 
The history of the school conflict can be di 


vided into six phases which follow the ‘pendu 


lum theory” of history, with official policy swing 


ing from Catholicism to laicism and back again. 


[he period 1764-1815 repre ented a long-term 


effort away from domination of the schools by 


the Roman hierarchy toward control by a gov 


hierarchy 


ernmental The expulsion of the So 


ciety of Jesus in 1764 and the renaming of then 
“roval colleges” signi 


100 secondary schools as 


fied a 


church 


victory for the Gallicians within the 


also for the 
movement Voltaire, 
rot \ step was 


Revolutionary Constitution of 1791 which pro 


and 
led by 


radic al 


liberal philosophical 
Rousseau, and Dide 
more taken by the 
claimed that instruction should be public, com 


all, 


but most of the 


mon to and free in the case of necessary 


studies schooling remained un 


der clerical control 
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Although Napoleon was successful with his 
Imperial University in laying the foundations 
of the modern centralized educational system, 
he was not successful in his monopoly of all ed- 


lac ke d 


publi 


ucation partly because he the funds to 


create the number olf lycées needed. 


Moreover, clerical educators grew in influence 


during the First Empire, especially after the fall 
of Napoleon I 

\ key 
the Catholic 


of a movement leading to the authoritarian de 


measure favoring Catholic schools was 


(Falloux) School Law of 1850, part 


but of the Second Empire under Napoleon IIL. 
This law formally repealed the legal monopoly 


of the state over education established under the 


First Empire and guaranteed Catholics and oth 
ers the right to organize private schools, In this 


respect, the Falloux Law set the basis for the 


present Situation here the right to establish 


privat schools is generally recognized by public 


opinion 
Catholic 


Falloux Law aided the 


organizationally — by 


However, the 


schools — financially and 


specifying that public confession schools could 
recognized cults at the primary 


still 


and 


be organized by 
(This ts 


German lan 


the statute 
Alsace 


teaching 


since 


level important 


governs the ruage 


Lorraine This law also exempted 


from the need to teaching certifi 


runs posse ‘Ss 


cates, a factor contributing to lower standards 


in private schools todas 


After 1873 


Concordat of 


France operated under Napoleon's 


\ Minister 


of Cults appointed the Catholic bi hops and the 


1802 with the Pope 


state paid the secular orders. Moreover, the re 


ligious order retained 


an important place in 
public instruction, especially in the girls’ schools 


Hlowever. a sod between IRRO 


1905 


eries of law pas 


and annulled of the Falloux 
Law 
sure from the Radical Socialists and 


left, thi 


estants 


provi IONS 
These measures were adopted under pres 
the extreme 
lFreemasons, and Prot 


labor unions, the 


Leaders in the movement included two 


ministers, Jules Ferry and Emile Combes. 


prime 
Although Jules 


clericalism, his positive reforms go beyond this 


Ferry was motivated by anti 
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issuc. His measures provided that public primary 
non religious, but 


Only lay per 


chool hould not only be 


also without cost and compulsory 
and 


onnel could teach in the public schools, 


primary teachers wer included in the govern 


mental hierarchy 
; and other leaders sponsored four laws 


1901 1905 


Combe 


between and which forbade teaching 
Concordat of 
Church 


a result of the legislation against teach 


by religious orders and ended the 


1802, thus completely and 
State \s 


ing orders, the 


»¢ parating 


Catholic schools dropped thei 


clerical instructors and substituted secular 


teachers. However, the écoles libres” main 


tained their ties with the church. 
the religious orders which 
not applied after World War I 


Vichy government. ‘Thus, 


today legally entitled to teach 


The laws against 


wert were ir 
pealed by the reli 
ZIOuUs orders are 
in private schools. 


August, 194], the 


government introduced the teaching of 


Further, by a law of Pétain 
spiritual 
values and Christian civilization” in the school 
system. ‘Lhe Vichy régime also allowed the de 
schools and 


Catholic 


Oct Uupation, pri 


partments to subsidize private 


granted scholarships to students in 


secondary schools, During the 


vate schools made large advances in the west 


ol France, which has traditionally been a center 


of Catholic sentiment 
After liberation, a governmental order of 1945 


Vichy 


schools, thus placing many Catholic institutions 


subsidies to 


discontinued the private 


ina desperat¢ financial condition, The national 


ization of the coal mines in 1945-48 resulted in 


public ownership and secularization of the 

schools kept by the companies for the workers 

children 
In 1946, 


signed as head of the 


several months after deGaulle re 


provisional government, 


France adopted a new constitution which de 


fines the Fourth Republic as a “lay” state and 


affirms that the nation owes its children a free 


and secular publi education 


This secular trend did not last long The 


Poinso-Chapuis Decree-Law of 1948, which per 


mitted subsidies to needy children attending 


either private or public schools, was not im 


plemented, but it formed a precedent for legis 


lation passed by a new Parliament alter the gen 
eral clections of 1951, 
The Marie Law of September 21, 1951, allowed 
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$50,000,000 trancs in scholarships to students in 
both private and public schools. One week later, 
Parliament passed the Barangé Law, which pe 


itted the payment ol 1000 trancs ($2.80 pel 
quartel and pel child to both private and public 


hool I hie law 


is made in the case of 


was phrased o that payment 


private schools to the 
parents of the children, not to the religious in 
stitutions directly. However, in the case of pub 


lic schools the subvention goes directly to the 


bistitution 
The Laurent Law of 1955 subsidized private, 
secondary agricultural schools and placed them 
under the control of the pro-church Ministry of 
Agriculture, rather than the lay-oriented Min 
Iducation 
In evaluating the dispute over the Barangs 


Law, we must consider the relative strength ol 


the Catholic schools. The vast mayority of French 
Catholic, 


greatest 


enroll 
chil 


Phis is particu 


private schools are and then 


ments constitute the part of the 


dren attending private schools 


larly true in the case of the private primary 


schools, where 98% of the pupils are under 


Catholic instruction. However, private schools 


and in enrollment 

While the 
number of students in private primary and sec 
1,500,000, the en 


are much smaller in number 


than are the public schools total 


ondary schools is fewer than 


rollment in public schools amounts to more 


than 5,500,000. Thus, approximately four fifths 
of the French school population attends public 


chools. It is interesting to compare this with 


the United States, where more than nine tenths 
of the school children go to public school 

As in the U.S., the 
schools in France follows a regional pattern. In 


third of the 90 French départe 


distribution of private 


more than one 


ments, less than 10% of the school population 
goes to private schools (see map), while in more 
than two thirds of the de partements less than 


Most of the 


§c¢( ular 


0% attends private schools 


ol France, therefore, is rather 


educational institutions 
The départements with the highest perce ntage 
of students in private Catholic schools are found 
and Vendée. Another 
Alsace and Mos« lle, an 


important region of nearly 2,000,000 inhabitant 


in the region of Brittany 


center of Catholicism is 
which is economically and politically strategic 


This area remains under the Falloux Law of 


1850 as modified by past German occupants I he 
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series Of lay school laws passed by Jules Ferry Distribution of Private and Catholic Schools 
and Emile Combes did not touch Alsace and in France (Primary Grades ) 


Moselle, since it was under German rule trom lEnseigne 


the defeat of Louis Napoleon until World War I 
In the three department ol Haut-Rhin, Bas 
Rhin, and Moselle, most primary schools 
publi schools controlled by the Catholic Church 
Ihe boy schools have ba\ teachet Hut more 
than 1,300 nui h in the girls’ schools and 
in some ol the kindergartens which ai legally 
non-contessional 
| 
i 


xcept for the maternal 


religiou struction is an olhctal 





ol the program ol tian primary chool 
furnished either by the regular teaching 
or by outside clerical instructor 
OL the publi primal ligious schools 
Alsace and Moselle, fry e Catholic 
addition, there 
estant schools 
two publire WISI hools in the Moselle 
another « { publi primar school 
is the intercontessional,”” which teach mixed 
classes but separate the pupils for religious in 4 ’ ) : ic. (Catholi 
struction. In this sense the Alsatian and Mosel UDI ) ! > ari He tne east.) 
lian interdenominational schools are not too 
different from institutions in the other &7 
départements ol metropolitan brance wher 
students take voluntary work under chaplain 
as part ol then extracurriculal prog. itn aulipy ub ' Chor chools tol led 


Alsace and Moselle | have a few private 


HOO. 000.000 tran ibout $%6.000.000 1s 
COTMpares 7 ROO .OOOOOO tran ibout STOOD 
schools, but these are minor importance nu 


. . ’ OOO O00 or t puitoly Ta) » | Ce Cn 
merically Most of these school tol baie ) 


Tal ' } 
to the Catholic total Ac the children be 


paroch nad other 


are non-denominational public lycée 


i ! hool YOOO00 child i nm pub 
in the rest of France, and also Catholic secondar’ | 


schools te ubsid 


\ veneral conclusion ‘ from thi ol the 


analysis of regional distribution ire small 
it i } ; \ i c¢ pl inda leveled 


the Catho 


schools in France is th 
is not a major probl 


yem 


the countrs from. the point ol view 1 OOO O00 000 


peopl who ta lay republic Howeve : : ne | _ received 
00.000_000 mnt in 1954 


region ] the . ind west there | 


concentration itholic interest lhe curiou th parochial 


situation in e-Moselle, of course, could not ite 99,000,000, 000 Trane S100 


‘ ( , , P er ; 
hy changed without idding fire to the pirit of H00,000 1’ Moreo tt 


1 | | ‘ . ou 
autonomy in th German dialect } ion Catholy ! ! re poo 


| " 
Choo! 


Although the Barange av i prime ue 


in French politics the st s which are pro mucl 


vided under this law and under other legislation 


are not great. Between 1951-52 and 1954-55 the I t choo mt ildren need 
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to be taught religious values and that the re 
ligious tradition of France is Catholic. ‘They also 
argue that in the Paris region one third of the 
teachers in the public schools are Communist 
with a still higher proportion when the Parisian 
elementary schools are considered alone. 

schools are 


Catholic 


the private, 


Although 
they offer a public service and prepare their stu 
dents for the same state examinations taken by 
students in the public schools. A related practical 
problem is that there is not room for all the 
children who are crowding the schools in post 
Thus, the Catholic 


needed to accommodate the pupils which the 


war France. schools are 


public schools cannot receive. 


I he 


the public schools are an integrating force, while 


advocates of the lay schools maintain that 


the religious schools are divisive, and that sepa 


rate public and denominational schools result 


in duplication of effort 

Although some lay sentiment in France de 
mands the elimination of all Catholic schools, 
this is not the official position of the League fon 
Peaching, which is the principal association de 


[he this 


group is expressed in the posters liberally pasted 


fending the lay position, doctrine of 


on the walls of its Paris headquarters, which ask 
lor ““Public funds for public schools, and private 
funds for private schools.” 

which affects many 


\ political 


argument 


middle-of-the-road French voters is the pressure 


interests which the Catholic schools. 


Although the French Catholic hierarchy is rather 


support 


liberal in its action, the defenders of the hier 
archy since the time of Napoleon and Falloux 
olten have represented the forces of social re 
action. The Catholic schools are viewed by part 
of the bourgeoisie as a defense of economic and 


reform. 


social The experience 


interests against 
of France under the Vichy régime attests to this 
interest and is one of the reasons for the oppo 
sition to the parochial schools today 

(nother non-political argument in favor of the 
French public schools is the difference in aca 
demic Not 


teachers better paid, but they must conform to 


standards. only are public school 


higher standards of training than do many of 


the Catholic school teachers. 


In conclusion, neither the catechism taught 


Catholic moti 


in the schools nor the Marxism 


vating part of the lay propaganda is inspiring 
The question is whether the present moment in 
French history is really the time to indulge in 
an all-out campaign against the Catholic schools, 
which would leave social and colonial reform 
in a subordinate place, However, one can appre 
the position of moderate elements in the 
Radical Socialist and Socialist parties who would 


like the French 


public-school system and less influence by the 


clalt 


to see still ereatecr progress in 


more reactionary politic 1ans. 


Saint Ignatius in 1956 
By JOHN E. WISE, S. J. 


Loyole College, Baltimore, Md 


‘ 
%; IGNATIUS LovoLa died on July 31, 1556. His 


not comforted by the usual 


Church 


sense ol 


last moments were 


Sacraments of the There was a certain 


obscurity, almost a routine, in- the 


his own convictions held to be 


Such 


moments which 


most important obscurity and routine 


characterized his later years, in which he was 
occupied with the administrative offices of the 
Society of Jesus which he had founded duct af 
his organizational work was necessarily without 
ostentation, the spirit behind his carefully laid 
He asserts 


“Sum 


spirit ol 


Constitutions was alive and vibrant 


as a matter of fact, in the first rule of the 


mary” of the Constitutions that the 


charity would make it unnecessary to have any 
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written laws except that such laws were a help 


the 


and spirit of 


in preserving re-enkindling 


charity 
Lhe vitality of the Ignatian approach to con 
temporary situations is exemplified in his com 


prehension of three great movements of his 


time: new worlds had opened up with the dis 


coveries of Columbus and those who followed 


him; there was a religious revolution under way 


of an allout nature; finally, the intellectual 


world of ideas was in a ferment with the renais 
sance of ancient thoughts and beauties and with 


new vistas olf science 
Seeing the nations of the world unfold before 


him, Ignatius sent Xavier to the Far East. Igna- 
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tian fire which burned in Xavier's soul carried 
him not only to India but to Japan. St. Francis 
Xavie China, 
Kingdom. 


died in sight of the Celestial 


lifetime his were also sent 
to Ethiopia. After his death such pioneers as 
Robert di Nobili in India and Matteo Ricci in 


China worked in the spirit of their progenitor. 


In Ignatius’ men 


What was this spirit? In relationship to mis 
sionary activities, it vigorously opposed colonial 
ism and preached equality of all men. Di Nobili, 
without sacrifice of religious profession, was a 
Ricci, a 


labored 


Brahmin with the Brahmins Chinese 


with those among whom he 
St. Ignatius was converted to a new lile the 
in which Martin Luther 


One of the 


same yea left the faith 


of his birth beginnings of the 


counter-reformation took place when Ignatius 
and his first companions pronounced their vows 
1534 
Land, 


alone 


Paris, Finding it im 
Holy 
died 


Moslems, they preached their Catholic faith in 


at Montmartre in 


possible to go to thi where they 


would willingly have the hostile 


I urope. They saved whole nations for the Catho 
lic fold left 


grace in mind 


and (we always $ pe ik with God's 


and with the knowledge that 


the Jesuits were but auxiliaries in the wid 


ammy of the Church) centers of Catholic lif 


even in areas mainly lost to the faith. But the 
1 


work of the counter-reformation often has been 
told 

On the 
interests the educator, the 


first 10 


intellectual side, which perhaps most 
work of the 
companions all 
of Paris. In 


educational de 


Jesuit 5 
had 


Paris at 


was unique, [hy 
at the I 


were 


studied niversity 


the time some of the best 


velopments Ihe new humanism was gradually 


Thi 


taken over by St 


received, riches of classical learning were 


Ignatius and by the Jesuits in 
their schools. Aristotle and scholastic philosophy 
Renaissance 


ke pl 


In unives 


were scarcely in the forefront of 


educational activity, but Ignatiu both 


knowing their durable value ities out 


attendance desultory and 
The Ratio W 


making 


side Paris, class was 


programs unorganized is to follow 


a graded series of OD ectives sure that 


the students were well grounded in graminat 


and letters before they went into science and 


Such graded objectives were not 


philosophy 


P. Leturia Iriag 


College Pres 1940 
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conceived of as inflexible programs, for the ad 


vance ot students was by achievement, not mere 


time put in. Regular attendance at classes did 


not necessarily mean listening, but activity, Ac- 
complishment was the goal, and one type ol ac 
complishment led to another, without unneces 
sary delay 


W hole 


s¢ hools 


municipalities were without suitable 
Jesuit schools began to appear in many 
cities. For several generations they educated capa 
ble applicants of all classes without any student 
lees. A 


schools was the personal contact of teacher and 


most notable characteristic of the Jesuit 


student. Intellectual goals were primary, as they 


schools, but they were not con 


should be In) 


sidered prime in the student's life. He was to 


mduct worthy 


fully 


with letters, the « 
I hie 
and yet completely schools 
Catholi 


realization } two centuries of 


learn “along 


ot a Christian schools were Catholi 
The double objec 
educator found healthy 


Jesuit work 


tive facing the 


On a broader intellectual level, beyond school 


work, the products of Jesuit schools helped tun 


ther great vernacular literatures as lasso in 


Italy, Calderon in and Corneille and 


Moliére in 
such as De 


Spain, 
IL here 

all-powertul also in his influ 
Vol 


reli 


brance were math maticlans, 


Carle 


ence on philosophy lar trom scholastic! 


taire was literary and satirical (lar trom 


ious!) 
Could it be said that preparation ol the Ratio 


Studiorum was the first great controlled testing 


ol an educational plan in history Decade alter 


decade the practices ol irious colleges were 


flowing and 


ind 159] 


ifted and classified, until the more 
Ratio 


I his 


and not for 


easily understood ol 1oa6 were 


codified in 1599 edition olf the Ratio 1 


not lor reading burning either. It 


meant a great deal to the men who prepared it 


which 


context 


md everal generation followed it, as 


ind the | 


final 


understood the 


up to Drs norms of the document 


final only in it ind 


ol thre 


I his document was spirit 


fourth Constitu 


himself 


principle for the yart 
| ] ] 


tions, which St. lenatiu wrote, said that 


th plan ol tudies should always be revised and 


adapted to the needs of the time 


{ 


Common 





When we Ignatius in 1956, we cal 
see what kind ol adaptations have bec n made and 


still 


instead of new 


to St 


Coll 


whether his spirit remains. On the world 


scorn COUNLTICS opening up 


whole new populations are appearing in a great 


modern problem, Latin America may have its 


population doubled in 
ol the | States and ¢ 


() years to SUT pass that 
nited nada combined, In 
Japan the number olf induced abortions is about 
morally wrong 
question What 
Missional. 
civilization 


Recent 


equal to the number of births. A 


practice indicaté at least, the 


teeming millions of the futur 


Religion 


they 


ol the 


activill continue and 


have their answers. Are enough? 


ociological studies of population problems in 


which Jesuits have had a humble but dedicated 


part, face squarely the overwhelming facts 


Religious discussion no longer centers around 


interpretation of the New ‘lestament, historical 


or theological. Many queries have been so an 


swered by objective scholarship that to ask them 


is to show that one is dated. The religious que 


tion today is secularism and theism. Does one 


truly believe in God? If so, even on a natural 


level alone, he accepts an all NCOM passing truth 


Newman, in the “Idea of a Universit describes 


the implication of basic theism. He talks of an 
almighty, all- present, eternal provident Creator 
Him 
What happens with His 
His 
His 


the stubborn instruments must 


Nothing happens without nothing wall 


happen without Him 
unalter 


permission, but not according to 


able purpose, He uses to achieve purpose 
but in the using 
be sacrificed. Those who freely further His pul 


Himself With such 


center of their educational system 


pose receive “As then re ward 


theism as the 


Jesuit schools of today help combat a flood of 


secularism, On a higher level they teach the same 


Catholic faith as their predecessors, but this 


time the beacon shines in another darkness 


Intellectually, the modern Jesuit must com 


pete in a new arena. ‘To limit comments to the 
American scene, the paucity of Catholic intelles 
Moser 


John Courtney 


tual productivity has been delineated by 
John ke llis 
Murray That Fy 


associates along 


and by Fr 
Murray, a 


with such colleagues as 


Tracy 
Jesuit, and his 
Ms 
Ellis are aware of needs, is perhaps the healthiest 


of signs 


These are some comments on the spirit ol lena 


Bi 51-388 


144-146, Dec 


Autumn 1955 
26, 1955. 


tius today—the approach to social, religious, and 


than aca 
Mos- 


who threat ned the 


intellectual proble ms. But torces other 


In the 
and Arab 


assail us, old davs. it was the 
Turks 
bastions ol urope 


Walsh, 
School of 


Gem 
hom the 
loday it is Communism. Fr 
Georgetown Uni 


Edmund founder of 


VeErsily Foreign Service and a life 


student of Communism, who first visited 


Russia World War I, 


tently even in the 30's that 


bone 
alter pointed out consis 


Nazism 


ithe Sin 


Fascism and 


er enemies than the ideological 


ol Marx and Lenin 


In evaluating the work of the Jesuits today, 


the educator should ask at least two questions 


What are the educational principles of the Jes 
uits? Are these principles alive today? Perhaps 
first question, What do 


Lhe Spiritual kL xer- 


we should add to the 
e think of such principles?” 
es of St. Ignatius give three educational prin 
ciples whose value is perhaps not contested: self 


iclivity, mastery as opposed to superficiality 
ind ce velopme nt of good intellectual and moral 


That 


ciples is not 


habits today’s Jesuit professes such prin 


That he 


of “real knowledge,” is 


difficult to assert realizes 
them, in Newman's sense 
known only from an examination of educational 
pi 1CLICe I hese practices need to be improved 
Ilynatius would recognize this and would spend 
his life to gain what he thought should be gained 

The Jesuit prays, and he hopes by his prayer 
tO YIN lacks in his action 


stimulus to what he 


[he spirit of his vocation is all important. ‘Try 


ing to lenatius 400 years after his 


look as he 


to present needs, ‘The 


write on St 


death causes one to would, not to 


past glories, but spirit of 


spoke If 


salvation on 


lynatius is indicated in the words he 


he could be assured of his eternal 


Maker 


more years ol 


the on hand, or il his should choose to 


leave him for useful labor, even 


} 


makine uncertain what before might have been 


certain, he would choose the labor 


St. lenatius’ spirit was one of pioneering, of 
carctully planne | tactical action, of intellectual 


powell \ll 


though of 


these can be purely natural drives, 


even the highest level. The drive in 


St. lonatius was also supernatural He believed 
in a divine life of the soul, of importance and 


The 


away 


power greater than its natural life early 


religious reformers, incidentally, did with 


Della Vita et 


Compania di Gesu 


1) sartoli 
della 


1831), p. 121 


dell Instituto di S. Ignazio 
Book I\ n a6 


Fondatore 


Firenze 
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the idea of this divine life, leaving man de 


praved by the fall, forgiven we might say, but 


unregenerated. Rousseau and others reacted 


natural de 
1 he 


is that man is deprived by 


against such a picture of man’s 


pravity and asserted his natural goodness 


Catholic teaching 
fall 


is essentially 


life of 


the not depraved; that his human nature 


good, but that he can and must 


regain. the the soul to attain his destiny 


Unless a man be born again of water and the 


Spirit, he the kingdom olf 
God.” 


with St 


cannot enter mto 
Phis truth had educational implications 
On the 


the best education possible 


lonatius natural level he sought 


on the supernatural 


level he considered the gains lost if they did not 


ie 


Consequently, the spirit of Ignatius cannot be 


bear. interest for eternal li 
’ 


too much emphasized, Only when such spirit is 
properly assessed can statistics have full meaning 
without scholarly and re 


Numbers mean little 


REPORT 


such mind, 


With 


mport int 


ligious attainments goals in 


numbers can be 


1547 


in Sicily 


Educational work in Society began 
vith the openin il ol Me 
Within & 


lenatius 


Sitha 
collew were ipproved by St 
I 
I he 


ldetonse 


betlore his death first 
World, St 


established in M co City in 15735, O35 years 


opened 


J uit college i | \ was 


belore 


the foundation otf Harvard. In the nited States, the 


Society 1 resently conducting 41 high schools with 


i student bod Of £9,290 ind 28 college or univer 


which is 44 cent olf 


\merican it uits ¢ 


sities with 97,183 students pe 


the national Catholic total onduct 


1% school l law and five of th ix Catholic medical 


school 


out the world the 
Societ | ( 4 ( ta | itl i ons n 
ull ol 


, 
in’ Rome 


lynat itt Veal 
biluca 
Saint 
Mar 


Students View Their University 


By E. FREDERIC KNAUTH 


New York University 


N BW YORK UNIVERSITY Is presently conducting 


a self-study,’ one of the aims of which ts to 


meeting the needs ol 


vork, the 


tionnaire 


ascertain hoy well it is 


its students Asa part ol it Self-Study 
one to 


Although 


different in 


Committee issued two qu 


unde rela luate ina one to graduate 


these questionnaire many 


respects they shor ( stin parallels 


in the thinking and opinions of the re pondent 


I he 
lated at the re 
Student 


under; aduaté Questionnaire Was CIFCU 
Federation of Under 


Lhe 


ignated 


quest ol the 


graduate Council federation 


formulated the questions ind ce 1 popu 


Lhe 
tionnaire \ \ vy the 


help a 


I 


lation of “student leaders” to receive them 


vl iduate que 


Self-Study ¢ ith the con 


OMMIMILLe’ 


sultative group and was it to a cross-section 


of students chosen at random from four of the 


rraduate units of 


September 1, 1956 


I hi undervraduate questionnaire devoted 


much attention to extracurricular activities and 


ind to student attitudes toward teach 


and s. dhe 


COMMpo 


social lite 


COUrSseS rraduat tion 


isked 
the ch 


ind we 


crs, 


que 


naire ibou ition of the gradu 


iact financial upport, the 


ikne 


field na | bach question 


university offerings 


in graduate 
nultiple choice 


irks 


al questions 


Hallie Contarnes 


question in inter 
sed among tl 
vn words 


Inviting Opinions in re pondent or 


Roughly 


then 


one third of the recipient completed 


que tionnaire I hie number of under 


vyraduate return ! amone the 


chool at mn 
| hie re 


the 


Sits hive u wluate 
Heig 
ere 169 graduate re porns 


School, Ed 
About 


univel 
ind Washington Square 

schnting 
Engineering, and 


Graduate ition 


Busine ill the re pondents were 


worncn 
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It cannot be said that the responses to the 
two instruments were wholly consistent, cither 


internally or with each other. Questions on 


specific clements sometimes drew pointed crit 


cisms at variance with expressions of approval 
given to questions more broadly drawn, ‘Iwo 
attitudes did make themselves felt, however: the 
students have high regard for the quality of the 
faculty as well as of the educational experience 
they are undergoing, and they consider the urban 
location of the university a definite benefit, par 
ticularly in view of the way in which the re 
sources and special facilities of the community 
have been drawn into the university’s instruc 
tional orbit 

There were other areas of general agreement 
For example, both undergraduates and graduates 
expressed a strong preference for the lecture-and 
discussion type of class meeting; few wanted all 


And 


the general procedures followed in such matters 


lecture; fewer still voted for all-discussion., 


iS registration, requirements, course sequence 


and the like were not considered unduly burden 


SOTIIC 


It was also considered that the balance between 


veneral and spec ialized education was a good one, 


In some schools, the balance is between what 


are ordinarily regarded as “electives” and ‘ma 


jors’”; in other schools, it is between “general” 


or “liberal” education on the one hand and “vo 
cational” o1 ‘professional” education on the 
In both situations, the students thought 


Yet, 


answered specific questions, practically all stu 


othe 


them time was well divided when they 


dents except those in Engineering expressed a 


wish for practice over theory in vocational 


courses and added that, if they were given more 
then they would choose 


electives in programs, 


specialized rather than general courses. It was 


the engineering students who expressed th 
strongest wish for more courses in the humanities 
and for more cultural courses in general 
Perhaps the preference for the specialized and 
the practical is a reflection of the belief that the 
advanced courses offered by the university, 
C5 Per ially those open to graduate 8, are thorough, 
abreast of the times, and well presented. Perhaps 


it reflects a different attitude; perhaps it may 
spring from the same state of mind that caused 
a large proportion of the students, graduate and 
undergraduate, to list financial advancement and 


ease of getting a permanent job as primary ben 
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fits they expected from their institutional work. 

A question that appeared only in the under- 
graduate questionnaire asked whether the stu- 
dent’s aims on entering college had undergone 
modifications, and to this question an encourag 
ingly large number replied that since attending 
college they had come to esteem education mor 
highly than before for its own sake and for its 
broadening qualities. Perhaps a similar ques 
tion in the graduate questionnaire might have 
produced similar responses, In any event, it does 
the motivation of some of the stu 


appear that 


dents is on a plane not all college professors 
would applaud; nevertheless, the students are in 


that all 


even il 


college, and it is for the faculty to sec 


of them remain for the right reasons, 


some may have come for the wrong ones 


Not all the things the undergraduates and 
liking. For 


example, there were comments on the inade quacy 


graduates agreed on were to thei 


of certain of the physical facilities available for 


instructional or social purposes The respon 


dents’ views on counseling and advisement re 


lated to course work were even stronge! The 


advisers were regarded favorably enough, but the 
many as in 


procedures were characterized by 


appropriate or confusing. In an institution 


New York I[ 


the operation is likely to give some students a 


large as niversity, the very size ol 


sense of confusion, perhaps heightened by an 
impression of impersonality and of lack of con 
This 
be strongest in graduate students, possibly those 
Yet, 


criticisms of the counseling system were expre ssed 


cern for the individual impression may 


coming from smaller colleges though 


by both undergraduates and graduates, both 


groups found many faculty members were friend 
available 


ly, interested, sympathetic, and readily 


for consultation. Both undergraduates and grad 


uates found then classes too large lLlowever, 
the criticism was expressed in general terms, so 
there is no way of knowing whether classes con 
taing any particular number of students were 


in the respondents’ minds 


The 


regarded by the undergraduates with equanimity 


size of the university as a whole was 
they realized they were in a large institution but 
did not consider this a drawback. The graduates 
on the other hand, were more inclined to regard 


the university’s size as an asset of doubtful value 


Many New York 


especially graduate students, hold jobs outsid 


students at University, 
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ot school. Lhe answers graduates gave to ques 
tions about their employment showed that halt 
were wholly self-supporting and that those gain 
fully occupied spent an average of 50 hours a 


week on their jobs, including time spent in 


traveling. 

Ihe answers to questions on extracurricular 
activities in the undergraduate questionnaire dis 
consider such 


closed that, though the students 


and beneficial, they 


take 


were regarded as a 


activities both 


leel 


Fraternities 


important 


that too few students part in them. 


and sororities 
good influence in a college, provided they make 
no attempt to dominate the after-class life of 


Lhe 


policy of the university, as 


the students reaction to the general athletic 


given in the answers 
to a set ol questions on athletics, lacked clarity 
Perhaps the students comprehended the difficul 
urban 


ties involved in trying to imitate at a large 


university the conditions that exist in certain 


other colleges but wished that things could some 
how be different. A variation in the formulation 
of the questions might have reduced the contra 


The 


views on a matter of great local interest 


dictions. undergraduates also expressed 
whether 
to admit women to the traditionally male strone 
College of kn 


\rts 


University 
and | 


holds at Heights—the 


gineering niversity College of and 


RESEARCH 


Science. Lhe total vote favored coeducation by 
about five to one; the favorable vote in Engi 
neering was about three to one. But the students 
at University College were almost evenly divided, 
a bare majority of 51% voting tor coeducation 

The graduate questionnaire asked about atti 
tudes toward research 


New 


teresting research problems and that research 


1 he respondents found 


that York University offers o1 suggests in 


work is judged purely on its merits without 


regard to the economics of grants and contracts, 


4 


ind they believed that their advisers were 


genuinely eager to encourage bold, original r 
search projects 

Despite the conflicting views and Opinions ex 
pressed by the 


respondents, some encouraging 


points of emerged clearly. The students 
felt Lh 
undergraduates put thei emphasis on academic 


And 


and 


view 


they were getting a good education 


quality and on the advantages of city life 


the graduate students said thei 
had 
intellectual stimulation and curiosity to continue 


work sake of I he 


university will not be complacent with what it 


COUTSCS 


instructors provided them with suthcient 


“yust for th learning more.” 


has accomplished so far, but there is strong 


promise that it will continue to serve an alert 


and appreciative student body 


Academic Probation Among Foreign 
Graduate Students 


By PETER TIMOTHY HOUNTRAS 


University of Michigan 


’ 

4 

-_ ATIONAL LITERATURE contains little on the 
\merican 
lack 


tudents on 


achievement of foreign students in 


colleges and universities. In the past the 


ol an appreciable number of foreign 


(American Campuses may have partially justified 


this indifference. According to the Institute of 


International Education, however, the number 


) 


of foreign students has tripled in the past 25 
Since 
will 


that 


our foreign student enrollment 


years 


probably continue to grow, research is 


needed so administrators will select with 


more assurance those applicants from abroad who 


will profit most trom eraduate training and 
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counselors will provide better educational, voca 


tional, social, and emotional guidance to toreien 


student 
During 195%-54. the riter investigated the 
incidence of academic probation mong foreign 


at the | 


tudents who were pursuing 


graduate students niversity of Michigan 


Ot the 587 foreign 


graduate courses for credit during a two-year 


period, there were no fewer than 257 students 


ited wit \cademu 


I Hountra 0 Asso 
verment of Foreign Graduate Students 
sitv of Michigan Unpublished PI 


sity of Michigan, 19 





ol 14%, 


The remaining 330 were not on probation and 


who were on probation at some time 


served as a “control” in the analysis of certain 
data 

Are probationary students more likely to incur 
disciplinary action early in their academic pro 
vrai Are there any differences in the dis 
tribution of warning letters for students in vari 


Lables 1-4 


the evidence to answer these 


ous devree categorie inclusive pre 


scent questions 


TABLE | 


Incidence of First Warning and Degrees Earned at Michigan 





TABLE 2 
Incidence of Second Warning and Degrees Earned at Michigan 





TABLE 3 


Incidence of Third Warning and Degrees Earned at Michigan 





TABLE 4 


Incidence of Fourth Warning and Degrees Earned at Michigan 





Lable l 


apt Lo 


It may be noted trom that proba 


tionary students Ale More CX PCrichce 


initial academic failure during the first enroll 


ment than at any other time during their subse 
quent residence in the graduate school, No tewer 


than 170 students, or 66° of the total number 


n the probationary sample, received their first 


warning letter for academic deficiencies during 


this period \ close: inspection olf the data re 


veals some diflerences in the incidence of the 


first probationary action among the three degre 
A total of 71, or 88% 


categories of the students 


in the “no degree” category, were warned during 


the first enrollment, whereas 94, or 58%, of the 


students who earned master’s degrees and only 


76 


( 


five, or 38% of the students who obtained dox 
torates, were warned during this period. 


lable 2 
15% of the 


The evidence presented in indicates 


that no fewer than 115 students, o1 


) 


)7 probationary students, incurred a second 


probationary action, more than half of these 


during the second cirollment. Futhermore, cer 
incidence of 


the 


tain differences were found in the 


the second warning among the students in 


three degree categories. Students who earned 


doctorates, In parts ular, showed a less noticeable 


tendency to remain on probation 


According to ‘Tables 3 and 4, the distribution 


the third and fourth warnines among the 


ents 4 


ho did not earn degrees was concen 
trated in the third and fourth enrollments re spe 


I hie 


among the 


tively incidence of the third and fourth 


Warning students who earned ad 


inced degrees, however, showed a tendency to 


be more randomly distributed 


Most of the probationary students experienced 


academic difheulties during the first and second 


cnrollments. Furthermore, students who did not 


Carn incurred 
while 
likely to 


plausible explanation for this preponderance of 


devrees more rept ated warnings, 


those earning advanced degrees were less 


face repeated probationary action. A 


failure early in the graduate program is the 


problem of adjustment which confronts most 


forcign students who enroll in American 


UNIVErSILiCs 

\ COM parison ol probationary and non proba 
tionary foreign students with respect to the edu 
cational level of the degree earned would reveal 
additional differences between thes 


Ot the 


two groups 
102, or about 18%, 
4 total ol 


Only 82 students, 


87 graduate students 


did not earn vraduate degrees 103, on 


44 earned master’s degrees 


about 1447, earned doctorate 


I he chi-square test of significance was em 


ployed to determine the relationship between 
degree earned and probationary status. ‘Table 5 
that the 


portiorfate ly 


shows incidence ol probation was pro 


higher among the no degree” stu 


dents and proportionately lower for the “mas 


ier’s’”” and ‘‘doctor’s,” the last-named being the 


group which was least likely to incu probation 


ivy action. Chi square was significant at the one 


per cent level, indicating that a similar distribu 


tion could be expect 1 on the basis of chance 


only once in 100 trials 
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TABLE 5 


Chi-Square Analysis of the Relation of Degrees Earned 
at Michigan to Achievement 





labk ) 


non probationary 


indicates that the probationary and 


students differ sienificantly 
with reference to degrees earned at the university 
Phe non-probationary students in our sample 
graduate degrees 


were likely to ¢ 


Thi 


students incurred disciplinary 


Hore iri 


fact that the great majority of foreign 


action early in 
their graduate training attests the need of a more 
concentrated orientation program at the beg 


ning of their graduate training. It must 


remembered that, in most instances, foreign stu 
dents are transplanted into a society quite dif 
lett 


st indards, 


ferent from the one they Differences in 


and cus 


lack of Ameri 


obstacles to a 


language academu social 


toms and traditions, as well as the 


can friends, are but some of the 


EVENTS 


satistactory adjustment \ carelully planned 


orientation program designed to acquaint in 


coming students with their new surroundings, 


the facilities available for their use, and the 


calibre of work required might well reduce the 
amount of academic failure 


\long 


separate counseling services 


with the above program, distinct and 


should be established 


for foreign students. Few institutions in the 


writer's acquaintance now have specifically des 


ignated counselors for foreign students Such 


counselors would play an important role im re 


ducing the amount of academic difhculties ex 


perienced by foreign students 


Numerous studies reported in the literature 
have established a relationship between various 


personality traits and achievement. If we are 


to understand the underlying reasons why some 


foreign students succeed and others tail, future 


research must be addressed to the analysis of the 


relationship between factors in the personality 


olf toreign students and their achievement in 


American colleges and universities 


Tipping the Teachers 


‘ 

Rone MONTHS AGO the newspapers reported the 
impressive weekly income in tips of a bus boy in 
This 


able to get more money pel weck than protes 


a Broadway night club functionary was 


sionally trained persons, including teachers 
Without making a comparison and adding the 
inevitable comment, it is possible to deduce a 
simple conclusion trom this fact 

with 


He 


Evidently, the bus boy was rewarded 


gencrous gratuities for his ethcient service 


must have satisfied many customers 


Tipping is a socially acceptable way of ex 


pressing vratitude, if not pleasure lor services 


rendered Teaching 1 in extremely linportant 


service in our society, Pupils who have been 
go out into the 


It is 


to acknowl 


given efficient service by teachers 


world and literally make their fortune only 


fair for the pupil and his parents 


edge properly the work done by the teacher 


Therefore, wi propose that, at the end of each 


class session on any educational level, the pupil 


leave a gratuity on his desk for the teacher. If 


September 1, 1956 


all pupils were expected to ave an equal 


amount then there would be no favoritism so 


far as grades are concerned 
Let us consider 
I hie 


supplemented will 
I his takes oll the 


the implications of this sug 


vestion meagel ilary of the teacher, thus 


reach a respectable level 


pressure from boards of edu 


cation. Leachers will not cast longing looks at 


other communities or at other jobs when they 
can get a living salary in their current Positions 


Anothe I 


teacher is 


value in this system ol tipping the 


that pupils will be taught at an early 


age to have the proper, Lif financial respect for 


education and for educators The chances that 


they will grow up to become enemies of the 


| 


schools will be minimized 


supervi tom may become at anachronism \ 


teacher who is not efficient and satisfying will 


not be tipped or will receive lower tips 


Several issue may be raised. How is the 


amount of the tipping to be determined? Should 
school administrator 


not the in turn, be tipped 
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by the teachers? How can the work of the mem 
bers of the school board be recognized? ‘These 
questions, and others, can be taken up as real- 
life problems in seminars on educational admin 
istration. Perhaps some ambitious graduate stu 
education induced to write 


dents of may be 


doctoral theses on these subjects. 

Lest anyone think that the proposal for tip 
ping the teacher has no professional status, it 
will be appropriate to quote from Harry § 
Pro 


1956, p 


broudy’s article on “Teaching—Craft or 
(Edt Jan., 


“In the ideal state professionals would be 


fession?” cational Forum, 
\ 
182) 
honoraria and 


rewarded by gratuities exclu 


sively,” 

In a tip-conscious world (this word is used 
advisedly), education should take advantage of 
the custom of gratuities to solve one of the basic 


W.W.B. 


FIRST EUROPEAN MEETING OF 
UNESCO NATIONAL COMMISSIONS 


UNESCO 


Unesco National Commissions was held in Aix 


problems of today, 


Pie rirst all-European mecting ol 


en-Provence, France, May 29 June 2, to discuss 
closer and more active co-operation in the fields 


I hie 


National Commis 


ol education, science, and culture. meeting 


was organized by the French 
sion for Unesco, which invited the national com 
missions of the following countries to send rep 
resentatives; Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Ger 
man kederal Republic, Greece, Hungary, Italy, 
Netherlands, 
Sweden, Switzerland, ‘Turkey, 
S.S.R., and Yugoslavia, Four 


other member states which have not yet consti 


Luxembourg, Monaco, Norway, 
Poland, 


United Kingdom, 


Spain, 


tuted national COTREAISSIONS Czechoslovakia, the 


Ukraine, 


vited to send observers 


Byelorussia, and Bulgaria—were in 
This invitation also was 
extended to European states which maintain dip 
relations with France but are not mem 


Albania, Finland, 
Liechtenst inh, 


lomati 
Ireland, Ice 
San 


bers of Unesco 


Portugal, Rumania, 


Marino, and the Holy See. 


The meeting had a dual purpose: to review 


Unesco'’s aims and activities in the 10th year 


of its existence and to discuss co-operation be 


tween the different national commissions and 


their collaboration with Unesco. Also discussed 


were means of assoc lating youth movements with 


Unesco’s program. 
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HIGHER SALARIES ON A MERIT BASIS 


Inuinois INSTITUTE OF ‘TECHNOLOGY will in- 


crease faculty salaries an average of 10% ona 
merit basis, effective the academic year be 
ginning in September, 1956, At the same time, the 
minimum salaries for the respective academic 


The 
basis will be: 


ranks also will be increased. new minimum 


levels on a nine-month full pro 
fessors, $8,000; associate professors, $6,000; as- 
$5,000: 


no maximum 


sistant and = instructors, 
$4,000 


Part of the salary increase will be financed by 


professors, 
There are levels. 

the anticipated income to be earned from the 
endowment grant to be received from the Ford 
‘The 


plished by an increase in 


Foundation. remainder will be dccom 


tuition of $30 per 


semester. 
Effective next year, students enrolled for lib 
eral studies will pay $680 per year, and those 


enrolled in the more expensive engineering 


courses will pay $750. The amounts include all 


fees; Illinois Tech makes no extra charges for 


student activities, health programs, and labora 


tory use 


Even with the increase, the tuition will cover 


only about one half the total institutional cost 


per student. Phe new tuition rates compare with 


the next-year figures for other technological in 


stitutions as follows: Massachusetts Institute of 
lechnology, $1,100; Rensselaer, $1,050; Cornell, 
$1,000; Lehigh, $1,000; Case, $950; Clarkson, 
Northwestern, $816 $800 


Worcester, $800. 


$850 Carnegie, and 
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Continued from page 66 
School of Natural Resources will provide for 


in biology from Kent upon successful com 


Michigan 
a BS. degree 
pletion of three years at Kent and one year at Michigan 
Ihe University of Michigan will award a master’s degree 
fifth year 


following successful completion of the 


A four-year program leading to a B.S. in medical 
technology will begin this month at Saint Mary's College 
Notre Dame, Ind.) .. The Ohio State University 
College of Medicine has become the first civilian institu 
tion to offer graduate training in the field of aviation medicine 

A course in practical English for foreign phy- 
sicians will be offered during the fall semester at New 
York Education c 
Sarah Lawrence College N. Y.) will offer 
a course on modern Italy in 1956-57 sponsored by a grant 
Barbieri 
No class instruction will be given in a 


Saint 


University’s Division of General 


(Bronxville 
Endowment 


from the Cesare 


new course, 


Advanced Composition, at Peter's College (Jersey 
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who have 


City, N. J.). The 


demonstrated previous writing ability, will aim at develop 


course open to juniors 
writing skills. Iwo mentors will guide 
Springfield 
Studics 


ing professional 
students in their 


(Mass.) 


program 


writing projects 


College will begin its new General 


this month featuring the best elements of a 


traditional liberal arts education with special emphasis 


on the social and behavioral sciences. Selected students 


admitted into the four-year program leading to 
... Lehigh University (Bethlehem 


Pa.) will initiate a new major field in its College of Arts 


will be 


a bachelor’s degre¢ 


and Science designed for students seeking a broad liberal 


arts education for a career in private business, govern 


ment, ol service... Al major 


Greenville, Pa.) 


psychology 
I hie l ( ollege 


curriculum this fall to offer pre-graduate 


banking 


will be introduced in the 


school training 


to students interested in the field of psychology 


Postdoctoral awards for study in statistics by 


persons whose primary field is not statistics but one of 


the physical biological, or social sciences to which statis 


tics can be applied are now offered by the Committee 


University of Chicago Ihe awards, estab 
Rocketeller 


range trom 53,000 to $5,000 on the yasis of an Ilth-month 


on Statistics 


lished under a grant from the Foundation 


residence Closing date tor applications for 1957-58 is 


Feb. 15, 1957 . ..R. T. French Co., 
Rochester N 


manutacturers 


of bird care products y will contribute 


$12,000 annually to support a professorship of ornithology 


and a research fund in Cornell University Laboratory 
Albany (N. Y.) 


formed a department of micro 


of Ornithology Medical College 


of Union University has 


biolog Oo conduct microscopic research and medical 


student teaching 
NEW POSTS 
Marvin W. Topping, « 


College Publi 


¥ 


Leculive secretar \merican 


Relations Association, appointed assistant 
velopment Nebraska Wesleyan 

Donald E. Fields, associat 
Annville, Pa will 


Bernard 


! 


to the chancellor tor ce 


University Lincoln 


Valley 


assume full charge of the 


librarian, Lebanon College 


college library 


names issistant professor of history Park 


. Paul A. Hartley, 


personne! L niversil ol 


Semmel 
College Parkville Mo ISSOGlAle 


Illinots 
Miami 


director, non-academu 
director of personnel tL niversit ol 


McGregor 


appointed 
Coral Gable Fla 


University of California 


George | personnel 


othecer Berkeley will succeed 


Mr. Hartley at the 


RECENT) ; , 


The following are 1956 editions, exceot where indicated otherwise 
ADAMS, HAROLD P., and FRANK G, DICKEY, Basi 
Principles of Student Teaching pp 472. $4.00; CROW 
LESTER D., and ALICE CROW, Human Development 
and Learnin pp $5.50; SWEEDLUM, VERNE S., 
eta Van in Socte vol. | yp. 609 
WRIGHISTONI 
ation in Modern kd 
York 3 
GORDON 
NOEL P., and \. HALBERI 
fourth edition AS > HESS, ARLEIGH 
Pp Je et a Out Readings i? heoonomu 


Hii THOMAS I 


University of Illinois 


vol, 2 pp. 051 
WAYNE, et al., / 


wation pp 1] $5.00 


$5.50 each valu 
American 
took Co., New 
ALEXANDER 
$6.75: GISI 


‘ if 


Genera hi pp HH | 


Urban 


second edition pp 2, $1.95 


September 1, 1956 


Ethics in Theory and Practice, pp. 431, $4.50. Thomas 


Y. Crowell Co., New York 16 
ALEXANDER, WILLIAM M., and PAUL M. HALVER 
SON, Effecttwe Teaching in Secondary Schoois, PP. S04 
$5.75; ELLIOTT, GEORGE P., Fifteen Modern Amen 
can Poets pp 115. $1.65: LOOMIS, ROGER S$ et al 
Modern English Readings, seventh edition 
$4.75: LOOMIS, ROGER S., et a editors) , 
Readings in Exposition Fdition of Modern 
edition, pp Oo $3.00 
NEIDER, CHARLES (editor), Essays of the Masters, 
pp. 455, $1.90; OTTO, HENRY ] Education 
in Elementary Schools, pp, 493 50: SPAIN, CHARLES 
ire el ai Leadership and the 
Schor Principal, pp. 371, $4.50. Rinehart and Co., 
New York 16 
BECK, ROBERT H 
97) «$5.00; SCOTTI 
Experience of 
versity of Minnesota Press 


editors) 
pp 1097 
{lternate 


English Readin seventh 


Social 


Educationa Elementary 


editor The Three R's Plus pp 

FRANKLIN D The 
Students pp 129 

Minne ipolis 14 


{rnerican 
$3.00. Uni 
Minn 


Swedish 





FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


wen, 
Secondary KC \" College 


Elementary University 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bldg 
Walnut and Juniper Sts 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 


Pennypacker 5-1223 














CREF OD 
WHAT WILL THE COST OF LIVING BE 
WHEN | RETIRE? 


\ pair of shoes? 


Books, 


years of 
? 


How much /a new it coat?’ 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? 
make the 
while for the educator 


travel, the other things that 


retirement worth 
Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone 
who retired on a fixed income 
number of dollars in his pension check each month, 
but he has seen his purchasing power dwindling away 
in recent years 


He receives the same 


annuity, available only to 
now tries to do something 


A pioneering type of 
college staff 
about this problem 


members 
Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College Re 
Equities Fund; the TIAA 

Any employee of a college or university is eligible. 
Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


tirement balance to 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y 














STEVENS R 
IVERSITY 
N. 
ANN ARB 


OUTSTANDING 
NMcGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


By PAUL D. LEEDY, New York University. 464 pages, $5.95 (text edition available) 


\ complete course in reading instruction to improve adult reading peed and comprehension 
Designed for adult education groups, industrial and business programs, » 0 ind colleges 
individual improvements, it meets the demands confronting the average adult reader, i.e. reading 
graphs and charts, business correspondence, technical reports, newspapers, and reading for pleasure 


Special features include a new approach in visual training and practical analysis of problems 


By RUTH STRANG, Teachers College, Columbia University; CONSTANCE M. 
McCULLOUGH, San Francisco State College; and ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, Edu- 
cational Records Bureau. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. Second Edition. 438 
pages, $5.00 

Phi revision pre ent the whole chool if d ‘ llege reading program in Ww ( evet member 
of the staff participates. To that end it discusses reading programs in difleren ls of situations 
and describes concretely the contributions of subject teachers, administrators, counselor librar 
ians, spec ial teachers of reading, and reading counselors. For each of thes dug the book 
formulates the diagnostic procedures he may use, the instruction material suites tudents 
of different reading levels and difficulties, and the possible remedial and deve TT t procedures 


ippropriate to the students 


By GERALD A. YOAKAM, University of Pittsburgh. McGraw-//ill Series in Edu 
cation. 357 pages, $4.75 

Well written, logically and effectively organized, this book presents a clear picture of the curret 
stage of the teaching of reading. It is in line with present day trends, particular! 1 its emphasis 


1 


on the developmental character of reading as a part of the child’s growth will aid prospective 
teachers, as well as teachers in service, to improve their understanding problems involved 
in basal reading instruction, to organize better programs, to prevent i2@ disabilities from 
occurring, and to increase the abilities of pupils continuously in creating a competent use of read 


as a means to personal growth and enjoyment of literature as we as a tool for learning 


A Handbook for Teachers 
By HOMER L. J. CARTER, and DOROTHY J. McGINNIS, Western Michigan 


College of Education. McGraw-Hill Series in Education, 216 pages, $4.00 


This is a brief and effectually organized text full of definite, specific, and practical suggestions 
for the improvement of reading at all levels. It provides a wealth of most effective techniques 
and methods, and covers many specific topics. Special emphasis is placed on the child as an 
individual, and on his physical, mental, and emotional development. The application of the scien 
tific method of solving reading problems is stressed. Such distinctive classroon ids as questions 


r 


and parallel references, which are an integral part of each chapter, are provide 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


RAW -Hizt.«t Book COMmMPvwaANTZT 
3230 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 





